IMPRESARIO

newspaper in Russian or Yiddish, in Italian or German or Spanish,
and they followed the directions like a precept from the Bible.
For thousands of them it was the first time they had been on
Broadway, the first time, indeed, that they had seen the busy heart
of the city which was their home.

They bought s.eats or they stood on line for standing room all
the way to Fifth Avenue; the line was three blocks long.

They were timid at first, self-conscious and unsure. Then they
were excited, and then they were transported. The artists, too,
were beside themselves. Such audiences they had never known
before.

These were good days, wonderful days for me. I was an im-
presario. I was presenting Tetrazzini, Schumann-Heink, Titta
Ruffo, Eugene Ysaye, Mischa Elman, the greatest artists of the
day. And I was presenting them to the people at prices the people
could afford.

Music has been my obsession, but it has been the obsession of
many men and women. Yet in this country it has been an expensive
commodity for the most part. The supply of low-priced seats for
concert and opera is consistently insufficient for the demand.

Having loved music and known poverty, having stood on the
lines of would-be standees and been turned away when the space
was filled, having wormed my way into the Metropolitan by
devious means, going in by the stage door when the front doors
were closed to me, and even being thrown out on occasion, I had
this special twist in my musical obsession. I had talked, dreamed,
eaten and drunk Music for the Masses since I had come to Amer-
ica. And now Music for the Masses had come true.

I felt vindicated beyond all my hopes. The Morning Telegraph
took to writing regularly about what it named 'The Hurok au-
dience/' It was really to them that, years later, the New York
Times paid tribute when it credited me with having done more
for music than the phonograph.
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